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3 There i IS a ride in the affairs fs men 
| Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
| Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 
On ſuch a full ſea are we now a-float : 


And we muſt rate the current when it ſerves, 
Or loſe our ventures. 4 as 
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HE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Charles Townſhend, Eſq. 5 


1 and they are always granted to theſe 200 


give moſt. Becas ſe for one honeſt mini 5 * 


5 there bod b: a | thouſand « corr e ones. 


SIR, 


diſpute to whom 1 ought to dedi- 
cate it ; for it doth of right belong to 


very important buſineſs, the ſettling 


company and the State. 


e of the EXCHEQUER. 


No priviledge and immunities or even pro- 
- teflion, can be obtained bat for Money; 


HEN F refoloed to , publiſh 
this Work, there could be no 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who is at preſent charged with that 


the affairs between the Eaſt-India 
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 prrr1Vs to aſſiſt him to negotiate an 
honourable peace with the Romans, 
you know, Sir, the little value which -4 
that truly Great Man ſet upon that 
prince's promiſes of reward; which 
be juſtly thought were not 0 be put 
in competition with the welfare of 
his country. Saying, with a mind 
truly noble, «Always attentive to 
<c diſcharge the DuTits incumbent 
« on me, I have a mind free from 
« Srrr-Ryrnoach; 3 and I have : an 
« honeſt Fans.” But this was in 
time of public virtue, when there 
; reigned i in Rome a noble ſpirit, which 


raiſed that people to the height of 


dilintereſted one; read to forego 
all perſonal advantages, and devote 
himſelf and his labours to the ſerviceol | 
his country. It is no ill-compliment 


{ #*) 
When king Pyrrhus ſolicited Fa- 


power and dominion. Xs 


FaBRITIuS was. a true patriot, 2 


£0 


"TW 


| to Mr. I ownſhend, to compare him 
| with that ſame Fabritius; who has 
gained univerſal and immortal Faun. 


1 breathe a hearty wiſh, for my 


country s- ſake, that the compariſon 
may prove ut. FaßRrrrus had great 


abilities; ſo has Mr. Townſhend : 


He had a difmterefled zeal for his 


| country's proſperity; he was, in ſhort, 


| a truly honeſt man; and fo I hope 5 


Mr. Townſhend will | prove himſelf to 


| be, and not follow a recent bare- 


| faced example, and, under the cloak 
of PATRIOTISM, by dint of rhetorical 
| flouriſhes, gain PorvrLaniry, and 
make it ſubſervient to the gratifica- 


tion of his own vicws. 


Let him 4 that the great 


AxT to make a nation happy, and 


what. we call FLOURISHING, conſiſts 


in giving every one an opportunity 
of being 1 EMPLOYED. And that Pri- 


vate benefit muſt, as in reaſon it ought 
A 2 5 to 
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j to do, give place to public good and 


| advantage: It being certainly more 


| uſt that ſome too opulent indivi- 
| duals of the ſtate ſhould be depri- 


ved of their eaſy got ſuperfluity, than 
that the reſt and greater part of the 


nation, who are intitled to equal ad- t 
| vantages, ſhould ſuffer by a loſs of f. 
1 their equal rights, and the Rate it- fe 
l ſelf be ruined by an exhorbitant debt. al 
= This point is ſo clear, fo ſelf-evident, 

| that I am confident no body wil WM . 
attempt to confute it; excepting il in 
| the DuTcn, and thoſe w hs have the t 
l greateſt intereſt in the Eaſt-India FW nc 
1 funds, who, Iam aware, will cla- ar 
| morouſly declare againſt my Doc- Il fo 
i ' TRINEz and think to 5 confute me, by is 


faying, that the Britiſh conſtitution W ti; 

Wann the rights and property of 

| individuals.: : and that it is not in 

the power, even of the legiſlature Wl (1 

itſelf, to deprive them of it. But rig 

ſuch reaſoning, though ſpecious, is Ml ic 
8 erronecus. 


tw) 


erroneous. For, in regard t to rights; 
that conſtitution, which thould equal: 
hy protect, equally encourage all, 
| and diſtribute alile, thoſe. equal 

rights and titles to advantage, is 
bounden, by its very frame or na- 
tire, to ſecure thoſe common ri ghts 

for the good of the whole, and not 
| for the benefit of a few individuals - 
| alone. I : 


| ence: it is, that their argument 
| in defence of, and for ſecurity of 

| their property, in regard to the mo- 
nopoly of the Eaſt- India trade, is 


| an argument againſt themſelves; 


is incumbent on the reſt of the na- 
tion to ſtand wp tor their rights. 


R Mow, with reſpect to pruperty 

(which I ſhall conſider diſtinctly from 
| rights), there is a ice and very ma- 
terial diſtinction to be made. When 
that 


for by the fame rule of ſelf- love, it - 


(n) 


that property is acquired in a manner 


that does not prejudice or interfere 
with the intereſts of the greater part 


. community, and the ſtate it- 
ſelf; then, in that caſe, there can be 
no doubt but the poſſeſſor i is entitled 
to an uninterrupted enjoyment of it. 
But when the contrary happens, that 
is, whenever it interferes and proves 


| prejudicial to the reſt and greater 


part of the community, and to the 
: fate itſelf, then it is very reaſonable, 
„ equitable, that private beneft 
 foould give place to public good, cſpe- 
_ cially when it happens, as in the pre- 
fent caſe, that the nation (or, what 
is the ſame thing, the credit of i is 


in danger, and can by ſuch an equit- 


able meaſure be reheved without 
_ diſtreſſing. individuals, who, being 


ſufficiently opulent, cannot, with 


_ truth, bane: at of . oppreſſed, 


( vii) 


T ſtrengtlen this ent it 


ſhould be remembered that the laws 


| of the Br itiſh conſtitution are, or 


| ought to be, made for the good of 


the whole, or for the common in- 


tereſt; and of conſequence, when 
any ws are enacted by which mo- 
| nopolies, | excluſive companies, &c. 
| arc obtained, and ſhall afterwards be 


found repugnant to the intereſts of 
| the whole body of the community, 


| it is to be ſuppoſed that they were 
made either through miſinformation, 
| or error of judgment : for our con- 


ſtitution neither ſuppoſes infallibility 


in our legiſlators, or 7mmutability 
in our laws; but, that the former 
| ſhall conduct . towards 


| ſtrengthening or amending the latter, 
| according as ſhall appear, from the 


| fituation and nature of things, to be 
| moſt conducive to the end of go- 
| vernment, and the meaning of. ih 


conſtitution : which 1 is to adminiſter 
1 Juſtice 


(vi) 


Juſtice to every individual, in ſuch 
manner as is confiſtent With the com- 
mon good, or intereſt of the whole, 
without diſtinction; or favouring one 
part to the prejudice of. the ot! ler. 
Therefore, the laws ſo enacted in 
favour of Particular perſons, or bo- 
dies of individuals, in prejudice, and 
which greatly affects the intereſt, of 
the whole community, ought to be 


cancelled, and others, better adapted * 
to the common good, made in their |; 
ſtead; in order That all the ſubje@s * 
of a free conſtitution may enjoy thoſe * 
equal advantages which their frame 55 
of government, or the nature of their 0 
conſtitution, or laws, entitle them to. | 
: Upon this principle of equal Juſtice | . 
to all, who are entitled to equal ad- 15 
vantages, none can July complain — 
of being dep rived of their right, 7 
| And, as Ke United Compt y of 


: Mirchaus trading to the Eaſt-Indie: 


have well feathered their neſts, they 
| | m ay 


( ix) 


1 very well be ſatisfied and thank 


ful for what they have accumulated; 


and ſuffer the reſt of the nation to 
| ſhare in the future emolument of that 
| extenſive commerce; eſpecially as 
every individual ſubje& of Great Bri- 
tain has as juſt a Tight and title to 


| it as s themſelves. 


very great reproach to the undesfiand. 


| It 78 hee 44 that thre is a 

| ſcheme to adjuſt the diſpute between 
| the government and the Eaſt-India 
company by the latter coming under 55 
| covenant to allow the former a cer- 

| tain ſum to be paid annually : which, 
if true, is monſtrous ; and, if Je 


| ſhould. be brought about, wal be a 


| ing of the few, the very few rue pa- 

triots that England now can boaſt of. 

For, if it is in the power of the Bri- 

| tiſh legiſlature to deprive any indi- 

dualor ds of 2 of e ih | 
b for- 


WE ao + 


(x) 


formerly granted them, and of a zer- 
ritorial property which they have ac- 


quired 1 in conſequence of that grant, 


it can only be done in time of ab/- 
lute neceſſity, in order to provide for 


the ſafety and welfare of the whole, 
but not to ſerve private purpoſes, . Or 
with any other view than that of pro- 


moting the common intereſt. For it 
g not the government, but the reſt 
and greater part of the nation which 
is excluded from their natural and 
: equal right to the priviledges of trade 
that can inſiſt upon aboliſhing that 
FAMOUS MONOPOLY, fo very pre- 
judicial both to them and to the go- 
vernment of courſe, Hence it is ma- 
nifeſt that to deprive any body of 
people of priviledges which they have 
purchaſed, it can only be propoſed: with 


proprietyand brought ahout with /z afety 


but with a view of doing juſtice, and 
| benefiting the whole; and as it were 


with Tour common conſent. For 
"vp 


| Tic 


t a) 


upon any other principle i it would be 
alarming to Engliſhmen, becauſe it 
would deſtroy our very conſtitution | 
to deprive individuals of their property. 
with any other view than for the ſe- 


Therefore if any convention ſhould 
be made for the Eaſt-India company 


deration to be paidto the government, 
it will be a wrong and unjuſt mea- 
ſure; as it would: be ſelling the 
rights of the ſubject, and i injure e 
more conſiderably by putting their 


if ſome people ſhould think that FA 
have not proved by CALCULATION the 
lum which will be coming in to in- 
creaſe the revenue, and fo anſwer the 


tional debt. It ſhould be confulcand.; 
5 „„ 
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curity and advantage of the whole. 


to remain in poſſeſſion of their pri - 
viledges for a certain ſum or confi- 


hopes of redreſs at a e diſtance. - 


knew the execution of this 3 


end 1 have 1 in view. 'of Day ing the na- 


— . 
— 
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— 
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( xii ) 


that J do not mean by what J have 
advanced that a debt of ſo many mil- 


lions, that is owing by the Britiſh 


nation, can be TOP infrantaneouſy. 


All hat is to he expected Rem! my 


plan is comprehended under the threc 


following heads. 


Pirſt, By appropriating to as uſe 


of the government the poſſeſſions i In 


India belonging to the company, there 
will be an annual revenue of ſeveral 


milions, which, tho” a very c conſiderable 


acquiſition to che ſtate, is in my opi- 


nion the ſmalleſt of the three prin- 


cipal objects of my ſcheme. For the 


natural and inevitable conſequences are, 
methinks, of much greater moment 
to this manufacturing and trading 
| nation. They are principally two, Viz, 


The good effects of an univerſal 


commerce; 4 and the advantage which 
wil 


* Xili | ) 


will . Serie by fruſtrating che 
bpkEEP DESIGNS of our great rivals and 
natural enemies. An univerſal trade 
muſt, it is ſelf-evident, be attended 
Vith infinite good ind great conſe- 
| quences to a nation that owes every 
| temporal bleſſing to commerce. But 
as this will occur to the able Mr. 
* ownſhend, in a ſtronger light than 
I] can deſcribe it, I ſhall not dwell 
1 it here. 


The next and wird great object . 
the other natural conſequence of the 
| firſt) is the great effect it muſt have 
on other great rival nations in our 
favour, particularly the French and 
| Spaniards and the reſt of the Bour- 
| bon family, and her allies united in 
W the Fauily Couracr; which, being 

a formidable combination againff 

other powers, © ought to be guarded : 

4 gainſt in time. 


Theſe 
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Theſe three objects are what | 
judge may, under the moſt judicious 
management, be made to anſwer the 


end of paying the debt of the Britiſh 
nation, within a reaſonable courſe of ill © 
time. And while that period is com- 
ing about, our more happy circum- E 
ſtances will lower the x price of STocks; M * 


and the flouriſhing ſtate of the na- 
tion will be a collateral and pleafing 
ſecurity to the creditors of the ſtate; 
who will have greater faith, and con- 
ſequently be more ready upon an 
emergency to lend their aſhſtance. 85 


1 have no malice towards any part 
of mankind. My aim is to ſerve my 
country, and, if to compaſs ſo praiſc- 
worthy a tall I havegiven offence to 
the guilty, by relating truths d us. * 3 
fil to the great, they have no body 
to blame but themſelves. I point at 
' meaſures not at men, and I do not 


think i it foreign to the e to pre- 
mile = 


S — ———— — — ———— ae. 


miſe ſomething about thoſe meaſures 1 
before I enter upon the ſubject matter 
of my plan: becauſe I think it is to 
| the abuſe of authority that all the in- 

| conveniencies of the ſtate are owing 
And therefore, unleſs that great 
| Evil be firſt removed, nothing good 


and great can be Ls ſor the -# arty 
| tage of the nation. 


3 
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T am, Sir, 
| Yours and the Public's 
moſt reſpectful Servant, 


An wntain ted EXGLISHMAX. 
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|Pay off the National Debt. 


There is not one man in a thouſand 
| © who has the endowments and abilities 


Ki requiſite to govern a ſtate; and much 


| © fewer yet, who have juſt notions how to 


| © make trade and COMMETCE uſeful and ad- 
1 * vantageous to it.” 


The National L Debt ot the hides tri- 


8 butary to foreigners for their part W it, 85 


Þ. weakens the energy of government. 


IN time E War immenſe ſums. are raiſed: 


| the ſtate; but, in reality, great part of the 


money 0 raiſed finks into the coffers of 
many State Officers, who make princely for- 
| tunes at the expence, I had almoſt faid by 


| the /þozl, of their too-indulgent country; or, 


| what amounts to the fame thing, by that 
| of their oppreſſed countrymen: and while 
| theſe pious and conſcientious great folks 
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ſhare the loaves and ßiſhes, they care very 


little who woes without. 


Ag this is manifeſtly the caſe, howarewe tg 


expect a redreſs of grievances? Where, and to 


whom are we to apply for it? If to great men 
in office, can we ſuppoſe that the very peo- 
ple who, by their avidity and corr-----n, 
are the principle cauſe of our misfortunes, 


willhearkentoour juſt complaints? ? Will they 


turn ſelf-accuſers? vain thought! On the 
contrary, every man of common underſtand- 
ing mult be ſenſible, that they will naturally 
ſtifle every effort which may be made to- 
wards the diſcovering and bringing to light 
their reproachable practices, and thereby 
| redreſs the grievances of thoſe who are either 
_ neglected. or oppreſſed by their conduct. 
Vain then, O Britons, muſt be your com- 
plaints! vain your attempts fo find a reme- 
dy for the general affliction of this nation 
For the effects cannot ccaſe until the cauſes 
are removed. 


To 4 the credit of this . trading 


nation, and the extravagance of all- graſping 


men in office, taxes upon taxes are levied; 
without d conſidering, (nay perhaps with- 


out conſidering at all how people may be 


able to pay them. MUST is the word, 


let the conſequence tc to individuals be what 
it 


fe) 


it will. If the time preſent is provided for, 
and a veil drawn over the actions, while in 


it ſhould carry deſtruction with it. 
F rom a conduct of this ſort hah natural- 


turing and induſtrious part of the nation; 


| fund of judgment does not ſuch meaſures 


| licy! Were they in the firſt place, and as a 


| BE Alluding to that of ſilks; ; ds Mien firſt written a 
! fea before the Bill paſſed for a temporary ſuſpenſion of the 
importation of foreign manufactured {ilks. 

1 To „ levy 


office, of ſome men, they think little of the 
diſtant conſequences of ſuch meaſures. Not 
that they are ſuch ſhort- ſighted politicians 
as not to foreſee them; but, being them 
ſelves ſecure from the preſſure, they little 
care where the weight may fall, even tho? - 


ly follows a great neglect of the manufac- 


and thoſe very neceſſary and valuable ſub- 
| jets are prevented from ſupporting their 
| numerous and wretched families, and from 
| contributing to the ſupport of the State, 
| by the rivalſhip of the greateſt enemies 
| of our country ; and by the preference given 
| at home to foreign manufactures *; and yet 
taxes are laid, and muſt be paid. What 3h 


| diſcover in their promoters! What an im- 
| menſe depth of underſtanding and ſound po- 


| foundation, to give to individuals of the , 
community the proper and neceſſary means 
| of accumulating money, and afterwards to 
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A+ 
levy a reaſonable part of it for the real ſer- 


vice of the ſtate, which procures them a ſub- 
ſiſtence and protects them in the peaceable 


enjoyment of their rights; it would be act- 
ing conſiſtently, and according to the rules of 
_ reaſon and equity. But, on the contrary, 

© deprive individuals of the neceſſary re 1 


ſources, by an inattention to their — 30 


and at the ſame time to expect them to con- 
tribute /argely to the neceſſities of the ſtate, 
is the greateſt inconſiſtency, and a contra- 


diction to that reaſon and equity which 


| ſhould be the baſis of miniſterial conduct, 
in a nation which boaſts of freedom and 
and wiſdom. Thus, I ſay, if trade and 
manufactures were to be duly encouraged, 
and flouriſh under their management, they 
might, in that caſe, reaſonably expect that 
indiyiduals would chearfully dedicate a due 
proportion of the fruits of their labours to 
the ſervice of the ſtate, and to the ſupport 
of their extravagance: but while the contra- 
ry happens, it is abſurd to expect it. And 
it is matter of great ſurprize, that officers 
of government ſhould be continually con- 
triving to encreaſe our taxes in time of the 
moſt profound and univerſal peace and tran- 


quility; a time which in the public has 


great reaſon to expect quite contrary mea- 
ſures. I mean, meaſures to take off the 
e which 1 in time of war were ſaid to be 


r aiſcd 


6 550 


raiſed through neceſſity for the immediate de- 


fence and ſupport of the ſtate againſt nu- 


merous and powerful enemies. 


This i is matter of great ſurprize; - but 1 


wonder will ceaſe when we reflect, that ſuch 

conſequences are the natural and inevitable 

effects of the abovementioned cauſes, name- 

ly, the neglect of our valuable manufac- 

tures, and trade; either through the“ inat- 

| tention or the inſufficiency of ſtate officers, 

who, while their country is groaning 3119 

an unſupportable load of debt, that worſt 

of calamities! they, with their creatures 

(as void of abilities as they are deſtitute of 

| worth), ſhare the ſpoil of their country. For 
the truth of this we need only caſt an eye 

| upon the affluence of our ſtate officers and 

their favourites; who accumulate riches in 

an unaccountable manner, of which there 

are many recent inſtances that ſtare us in the 

face and bid us defiance. And, not content 

with their own opulence, in order to en- 

creaſe the laughter and the public ſhame, 

they provide for a race of worthies, who, 

without one /ngle good quality to recom- 

| mend them, have the good fortune to get 

| admiffion and protection, while men of great 

| endowments and abilities, capable of doing 

| real and important ſervice to the ſtate, who 

| both on the {core of talents and ſentiments 
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are poſſeſſed of great and real merit, are 


neglected: What pity ! what loſs to a free 
nation, that thoſe who are 7ruly great 


ſhould be ſo difficult of acceſs ! 


The fruit of many a good thing is loſt be- 
cauſe people of abilities have not friends to 
introduce them to the 797:ce, and recommend 
them to the patronage of thoſe perſonages 
who have the power and the will to do real 
ſervice to their country. But to return to 
the favourites of the great, who are ſo little 
deſerving of their good fortune: among many 
inſtances of ſuch unworthy practices, too 
many to enumerate, one in particular is moſt 
provoking and deſerving of the higheſt con- 

_ tempt and indignation. I mean the good 


ſtreſs to a noble lord, has an handſome pen- 
ſion upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment; while her 
gallant brother, an hero of Covent-Garden, 


and formerly a ſtroling player, is dignified 


with a captain's commiſſion in an old regi- | 
ment, and a finecure place in America; for 


which he has no other trouble than that of 


calling upon his agent for the income. An- 
other inſtance, is the caſe of a ſurgeon to 
a governor; who has a lucrative employment 
abroad, and all that he does for it is to re- 
ceive the product of it in England, with 
which he keeps his equipage. A third 1s 2 


cuſtom- 


TY 


cuſtom-houſe officer; who having been un- 
ſucceſsful in trade, through petticoat inte- 
reſt obtained an employment of ſome hun- 
dred pounds per annum, which enables him, 
by his independence, to behave with as 
much inſolence as a Turkiſh-baſſa! O tems! 
| O meurs! While ſuch is the caprice of for- 
tune, and the conduct of men in power, 
how and when are grievances to be re- 


dreſſed? Sure not while the worthleſs and 


even more than they can afford to the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate, are neglected; but let 


us leave for a while the cauſe and the fad / 


and turn our eyes to the ſtill en exigen- 
oO of the ſtate, which 1s e 


Money 18 waited. and muſt be raiſed,” 


numerous, and ought in juſtice to have ſa- 
tisfaction made them for their juſt demands, 
in what manner ſoever their debts may have 


policy makes it expedient to do it, in order 


the /; Ve, the very ex JEM of the ſtate. 


pay off the inter of of the money borrowed 


uſeleſs members of the community are che- 
riſhed, and the induſtrious, who contribute 


fects of bad conduct and public calamity, 


ſatisfy the creditors of the nation who are 
been contracted. Juſtice requires, 151 good 
to ſupport the credit of the nation, which is 


It though it is abſolutely eee to 


until 


, 
at 
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until the NaN pal can be diſcharged ; ; yet 


it behoves a wiſe nation, under ſuch engage- 


ments, and ſtruggling with ſuch difficulties to 
3 fulfil them, to take the moſt confiderate and 


udent meaſures to compaſs fo great, fo de- 


ſirable an end. For, as in private fo in 
public life, when a man determines preci- 
: pitately, he may repent at leiſure. It holds 
_ equally good in regard to matters of ſtate, 
7 ich requires the greater circumſpection in 
proportion as they are of greater moment 
than private affairs. It is eafy to lay a tax, 
but the meaſures may be attended with diſa- 


| greeable conſequences i in a nation of freedom 
(as we boaſt ours to be), if the propriety of 


ſuch a taxation is not previouſly and duly 
conſidered. And we cannot always depend 


upon raiſing ſupplies by lotteries, which, 
like other baits may not be always reliſhed, 
and prove fuccefefal upon every occaſion, 


Much has been ſaid about economy, but we 


have neither ſeen nor felt the good effects of 

it; indeed the public have been ſo long de- 

luded by the mighty ſavings of economy, and 
the great diſintereſtedneſs of patriotiſm, that, 


they are now looked upon, by every thinking 


re as Voces, et Preterea nibil. 


Were miniſters in earneſt. about them, 
would it not be a great ſaving, and of con- 


kequence, a great income to the nation (for 
a2 penny 


1520 


a penny ſaved is a penny got) to aboliſh all 
finecures; take all places from thoſe who 


| have no endowments to render ſervice to 
their country; and to make a ſweep of the 
| ſuperfluous officers of the cuſtoms, exciſe | 
and poſt offices, and all other offices of go- 


vernment, both at home and abroad; to aſ- 


ſign more moderate ſalaries to the reſt, ad- 
S equate to their real ſervices. Such meaſures 
as theſe would be truly patriotic, and of in- 
finite ſervice to the ſtate. Meaſures moſt 
glorious, and worthy of a patriot prince $ 
for they would diſburden the nation of many 
| uſeleſs and worthleſs officers, who prey upon 
the very vitals of the ſtate; and who, though 
they are mere ſervants of the public, and 
too generouſly provided for, behave with 
more arrogance than wauld become them 
were they maſters. It would fave, and 
1 thereby make a handſome proviſion of more 


than 50, ooo J. per annum for the neceſſities 


of the ſtate, which would be conſiderably 
more benefited by that ſum of money faved, 
than by the ſervices of thoſe harpies, whoſe _ 
infolence in office is become a public nui- 
lance, and has for a ng time called audi 8 


for reſtraint. 


But, great as 00 be the fun \faved 


the nation by ſuch meaſurcs, yet it ale 
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de but ſmall when compared with the giger- 


tic ſize of the NATIONAL DEBT ; and as my 


view is to make certain and ſufficient provi- 
ſion for that enormous ſum, I ſhall make a 
bold, but, I hope, a very juſt, attempt to 
complete my ſcheme, by an event which 
would make this nation the happieſt ſtate 
under the ſun: I mean, by the payment of 
| the national debt itſelf. An event which 
would bring an increaſe of faith, and ef 
conſequence an inereaſe of wealth, honour, 
and power to the Britiſh government; the 


good effects of which lu be felt through- 


out the whole nation, as it is manifeſt chat 
ſuch acquiſition of wealth, &c. to the go- 
vernment, would neceſſarily bring increaſe 


of wealth and e, to every individual 


ſubject to that ſtate. To compaſs this great, 
this glorious, and very deſirable end, 1 
_ propoſe that thafe trades which are monopo- 
 tiged by companies, ſball become open and free 


70 all his majeſty” 0 uljects. 


des of every kind are 1 pre- 
judicial to any ſtate; but more eſpecially to 
a. manufacturing and trading nation, where 


induſtry ſhould be for ever Pimulated by the 


moſt impartial diſtribution of all advantages, 
to create in the ſubjects the greateſt ml 

ion and 7ivalſhiþ which the nature of thing? 
will admit of. Nothing can do more in- 


Jury 
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jury to a nation ſituated like Great Britain, 
than to limit any branch of trade, by con-, 
fning it to any one part of the community, 
excluſive of all the reſt: for the reaſon given, 
and for many more too well known to re- 
quire an explication here. Therefore it is ſelf- . 
evident, that the beſt thing that can poſſi- 
bly be done, under the preſent circumſtances | 
of the ſtate, groaning under an unſupportable 
weight of debt, without proper reſources to 

| counterbalance it, and the dread of another 
war (which, for ought we know, may break 

| out ſoon, and may be longer and more ex- 
penfive than the laſt), would be to make_ 
every trade free and common to every individu- 

| of ſubject of the crown of Great Britain; 
| eſpecially the trade to the Eaſt-Indies, 0 
that is of the greateſt extent and importance. 


_ * There is not one man in a thouſand (ſays 
Dr. Innes, be might have jaid in ten thouſand). 
| that has the endowments and abilities to 


govern a ſtate; and much fewer yet, that 


have juſt notions how to make trade and com- 


merce uſeful and advantageous to it;“ and 


3 


amongſt theſe, it is rare to find one, who _ 
will forego all perſonal advantages, and de- 
vate himſelf and his labours wholly to his 
| country's intereſt. But, if ſuch a phœnix 
ſhould ariſe in any country, he will find it 
hard to get acceſs, and much harder yet to 


grapple 
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grapple with, and ſtem the reigning corruß- 
tions of the times. How far this may be 
the caſe at preſent, I will not venture to de- 
clare, but I hope, for the ſake of my coun- 
try, that there are ſome, who not only have 
great abilities in regard to commerce and 
the government of the ſtate, but who are 
alſo ready to forgo all perſonal advantages, 
and devote themſelves and their labours to 
the ſervice of their country. Such only de- 
ſerve the great, the glorious name of Patriot, 
and it is to ſuch alone that I write. 
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Io bring about what I have been ſpeak- 
ing of, in regard to the laying open and mak. 

ing free the Eaſt-India trade, I propoſe that 
the company be diſſolved, and their poſſeſſi- 
ons put under the care and direction of the 
Britiſh government. Upon a condition of 
this ſort, that the ſaid Eaſt-India company, 
after being diſſolved, ſhall have a limited 
and reaſonable time to diſpoſe of their pro- 
perty, or menchantile effects, in the Eaſt- 
Indies; but not their acquifitions of land, ar 
territorial property, which ſhall be voſted 
in the crown of Great Britain, without giv- 
ing to the ſaid company of merchants any 
conſideration whatever for the ſaid territo- 
ry: or, in other words, the ſame ſhall be 
taken from them by the ſtate, who ſhall, 
after poſſeſſion, pay the expence of govern- 

1 gd es 2 „ ment, 
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ment, and receive the benefit of the income, 
Which will be very conſiderable. 
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From the computation of a writer (who 
ſtyles himſelf the Eaſt-India Examiner), it 
is manifeſt that Bengal, yielding a revenue 
of 1,293,000/. and the four northern pro- 
vinces 437,000/7/. with half a million more, | 
which, by a moderate calculation, we my 
ſuppoſe they will amount to, in a few years, Wl 
we ſhall ſoon enjoy a clear territorial re- | 
venue of two millions, after defraying all the _ | 
erpences of a civil eftabliſhment in the Eaſt- 1 
Indies, charges of buildings, fortifications, | 
&c. and when theſe laſt articles of expence 
ceaſe, their amount will be ſo much addition 
to the clear balance, and that addition wWill 1 
be certainly very. conſiderable. 5 CCC 
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This being a Fir and 1 fate of 
the company's affairs, I will venture to ſay, 
chat, by the regulation propoſed, the yearly. 

: encreaſe of revenue to the Britiſh nation, will 
„be þ very contiderable, as to enable her not 
/ W bby to pay off the intereſt of the money now 
a A | y the ſtate, without burthening the 
y ſubject with taxes, but alſo put the nation 
in ſuch a flouriſhing ſituation, as to render 
- ber able, by the means of that additional 
„ ncome, and a vaſt increaſe of trade, to pay 
„ef the principal in the courſe of not many 
t, ears. That is, to diſcharge the enormous 

debt of this nation, and enen to en- 

: able 


E 
able the government to take off many of the 
grievous taxes which have been impoſed, to 
provide for the payment of the intereſt 
only of that vaſt ſum of money now ow. 
ing by Great Britain. Thoſe taxes being 
removed, the Britiſh manufactures can hen 
be afforded conſiderably cheaper than at pre- 
ſent; the conſequence of which will natu- 
rally be this, we ſhall wnger/el our rivals, 
and gain that preference which is now given 
to the French and other foreigners; be- 
cauſe our manufactures come too dear to 

market; owing principally to the Yig " oh 
of Ion, which muſt be very dear and too 
extravagant for the manufactures to bear, 
| fo long as numerous and burthenſome taxes 
are ELDERS ane? the induſtrious, 1 


An event of this kind will naturally em 
ploy additional numbers of manufacturers 5 
traders; and by the continual employment 
of that very numerous and very uſeful part 
of his majeſty's ſubjects, all other branches 
will be occupied, and induſtry. of every fort 
meet with due encouragement. As all 
branches are linked together like a chain, 
and ſo cloſely and neceſſarily connected as 
to have their dependence the one upon the 
other, and the whole from the fountain of 
commerce, which encourages manufactures, 
and by ſetting to work all other branches, 


the manufactures provide for the induſtrious 
i 


I 


in general, in which conſiſts the flouriſhing 


tate. and Happineſs of this trading nation. 


This method of paying the debt of the 
Britiſh nation may poflibly, at firſt fight, 
appear difficult; but if the matter is duly 


weighed and properly conducted, the ſcheme 


may be carried into execution 6: caſe, 


and feritly confront with equity. . 


Lam not ignorant how many bene have 


been propoſed to the government to raiſe 


money; but thoſe plans are generally by 
taxation, a word odious to the public, as being 


burthenſome to trade, and of conſequence 
| oppreflive and injurious to the ſubject. And 


after all the odium occ2foned by ſuch mea- 
ſures, and all the difficulties of putting them - 
into execution, Miniiters can only, by ſuch 


| ſchemes, at beſt put off for a 20 Cile longer .. 


payment of the debt, which encreaſes daily, 
and with it the fears of the public about 
what muſt be the end of it. So that in re- 


| ality it is only griping the ſubjects with con- 


tinual unbearable taxes, to extort the in- 
tereſt, while the principal is ſuffered to riſe 
to fach an enormous ſum, as threatens the de- 
ſtruction of individuals, and the ruin of the 


ſtate itſelf ; which muſt, of courſe, fall with 


Its inhabitants. If theſe are our apprehen- 
ſions in time of profound peace: and univer- 
fal tranquility, What muſt be our fears ! in 
tims 


time of another long and expenſive war? 
A period, during which it will be impoffi- 


haps even to provide for the defence of the 
Rate, if the trading part of the nation is con- 
fined to limits, and the manufactures (for 


out ſufficient employ. Let thoſe famous 
words of our countryman Shakeſpeare be re- 
membered : % ng 


Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 


mirable words have been ice very appli- 
cable to the Britiſh nation. Once at the 
concluſion of the laſt war, when Great-Bri- 
_ tain had, in the opinion of all thinking men, 
full opportunity of dictating ſuch laws, and 
making ſuch terms as would have completed 
her happineſs, by many concurring favour- 
able acquiſitions and events; which, in pro- 
portion as they promoted the intereſt and 
welfare of the Engliſh, would neceſſarily 


nations, by leſſening their opulence and 


Cad). 


ble to pay either principle or intereſt; or per- 


want of a due extenſion of commerce) with- 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 8 
| V hich, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; | 


Omitted, all the Voyage of their life 
On ſuch a full ſea ore we now a-foat:— 
And we mult take the current when it ſerves, 


Or loſe our ventures. FEY Shakeſpeare, 


oo | appears that theſe ſententious and ad- 


O 


have had a contrary effect upon other rival 


„ enge 


_ 
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ſtrength. hut that great, that glorious op- 
portunity was loſt; and Great Britain, in- 
ſtead of enjoying all thoſe great advantages 


to which ſhe was entitled from her acqui- 


fitions, and the natural conſequence of her 


atchievements, was, for the ſake of a temporary 
pa ian heb reduced again to a precarious 
fituation. For, by giving up thoſe advan- 
tages ILY had coſt her not only immenſe. 
fealute. but the lives of thouſands of her 
valuable ſubjects, who might have been of 
infinite ſervice to her ma nüfäcküres and com- 
merce, and which were adequate to it, the 
| loſs has left her in a worſe ſituation than 
| ſhe was in before that ſucceſsful and glorious 
war (if I may be allowed to call a war 510 
| tious), by @ vaſt mcreaſe of the nation's debe, 
without any equivalent; nay, without amet 5 
any conſideration at all for it. Thus having : 
let hip that extraordinary occaſion for pro- 
moting the happineſs of Great Britain upon 
a permanent footing, and rendered that hap- _ 
pineſs ſtill more Precarious by a burthenſome 
debt, it behoves us to-give greater atten- 
tion to the ſecond oppor rtunity which now _ 
offers, to apply the words of Shakeſpeare to 
the purpoſe, by ſeriouſly confidering and 
putting in execution this ſcheme. I throw 
out the HinT, which I ſhall improve, if I. 


find that pr oper notice is taken of a plan ſo 


ee 8 TOn to the nation as that 
+ of 
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of E making the Eaſt-India trade free to all his 
ma jeſty s ſubjects. 


What ſhame! What reproach to our un- 
derſtanding, to give to one {mall part of the 
nation, that to which the whole has an equal 
right and title. Every fort of monopoly, 

but eſpecially that which confines trade, is 
inconſiſtent with the good policy or ſelf-love 
of a trading nation; inconſiſtent with that 
liberty. which is the bir th- right” of my 
Britith ſubject, 1 57 


"a and the priv neger of 
are, in a free conſtitution, intended for the 
good of the whole collective body of people 
ſubject to the conſtitution, and not for the 
a of any particular part of them alone; 
fo that whatever indulgence or partiality is 
thewn to the one part, is prejudicial to the 
other; which is thereby depe ived of an equal 
right. Upon this principle of equity, or equal 
. juttice, to all under the fame advantages of 
| 8 I do not fee any reaſon why 
one particular body of people ſhould have 
. indulgence ſhewn them than the reſt; 
or have leave and opportunity to grow im- 
menſcly rich with priviledges, while others 
with difficulty ſtruggle to get a tolerable ſub- 
pang to enable them to pay the load of 


taxes * impoſed on them. Anchit i 18 manifeſt, 
that. 


Ki 


73 


that if any Laws are, at any time, made 
in favour of one part of the community, 
either by charters, grants, or otherwiſe, and 
the laws ſo enacted ſhould afterwards be 
found repugnant to the intereſt of the whole 
collective body of the nation (who are all 
entitled to equal protection, equal encourage 
ment), they ſhould be counteracted, and 
others made 1 in their ſtead. For all laws of 
a free nation are, or ought to be, enacted for 
the advantage of the ſtate, or whole body 
of the nion, and n not of PORT perſons. 55 


1 18 true 7 15 Prince is our chiek go- 
vernor; and that our rights and liberties are 


left to the care of our repreſentatives in the 
ſenate: but if ſome people ſhould imagine 
from thence, that we the public, who are not 
members of the ſenate, and only ſecondary 
legiſlators, ſhould not take to ourſelves care 
after what we have entruſted to the charge 
of our ſuperintendants, repreſentatives, and 
legiſlators, they are greatly miſtaken. For 
by repreſenting 2, they are, of conſequence, 
only the guardians and truſtees of our liberty 


and property. 


; Our repreſentatives i in the ſenate are en- 
truſted for the public not for private good ; 
that they may nprove every thing for the--- 
advantage of the WHG/C community; and not 
2. neglect 
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neglect or abuſe the confidence repoſed in 
them, in order either to grow rich themſelves, 
or to ſuffer others to riot upon the public 
calamity. This being undeniably the cafe, 
it is manifeſt, that the ſenate's ſenſe of things, 


and the laws made in conſequence thereof, 


are calculated for the advantage and happi- 
neſs of the 20/0/e community, without diſ- 
tinction, or 8 towards 10 hs one part 
injurious to the e | : 


We ve been talking much about mo- 
nopolies at home in regard to trifles, com- 
_ paratively ſpeaking, but neglect ws of i im- 
f n n GENTE abroad. Alls 


The trade ofthe Eaſt-Indies is a lain : 

monopoly, and of more hurt to this nation 
than moſt people are capable of conceiving; 
by enriching tome overbearing particulars, 
and decreaſing his majeſty's revenue for won? | 
of that conſumption of manufattures and ex- 


tent of commerce, which is the natural con- 


ſequence of an open and free trade. And the 
reaſon that this very important object has 
not been duly attended to, and the very 
great evil removed is, it may be ſuppoſed, 
becauſe there are ſo few who have juſt no- 
tions how to make trade and commerce 
uſeful and advantageous to a ſtate, to the 
. great misfortune of this trading nation, ae 
"25 © Oy 5 woul 


Gu 


would be greatly benefited in her commerce, 


and enriched by a confiderable increaſe of re- 
venue, were thoſe who have abilities ſo happy 
as to be admitted into the preſence of the 
GREAT, the truly great, who are real difin- 
tereſted patriots, and regard Merit more than 
Men. Many and great would be the advan- 
tages to the ſtate, were ſome of the moſt 
able merchants who have had great experi- 
ence, and an extenſive knowledge of trade 
and commerce both at home and abroad, to 
be members of the Board of Trade, which 


is generally filled by men whoſe notions of 
commerce muſt. be very confined for want 


of experience; the appointment to that im- 
portant office being obtained more frequently 
Hhrongh intereſt than merit, and though the 
gentlemen appointed may be men Fe good 
| underſtanding, yet as they have not the ne- 
ceſſary qualifications for a proper diſcharge 
of that great truſt, ſo they are, of conſe- 


quence, unfit to give rules Ste laws for the 
management of trade and commerce ; hence 


proceeds a great number of irregularities, 


| which are very prejudicial to the ſubjects of 


this trading nation, and conſequently to the 
ſtate itſelf, whoſe advantages are blended 


_ with thoſe of the ſubjects, or to ſpeak more 


properly and to the purpoſe, are one and the 
| ſame; as the one 1s the natural conſequence 
| of the other. But, deo return to my ſubject: 
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( 22 ) 
if the trade to the Eaſt-Indies, Turkey, 
and Hudſon's-Bay, but particularly that to 

the Eaſt-Indies, was laid open and made 
free to the whole Britiſh nation, it is cer- 
tain that both the ſubjects and the ſtate itſelf 

would receive the moſt conſiderable advan- 
tages by it, in many reſpects. The govern- 
ment would particularly be benefited by 
ſuch a meaſure, and be enabled to pay off 
the national debt, which threatens the ſtate 
(or what is the ſame thing, the credit of it) 
n irretrievable ruin. 


* % 


5 To weld o great pe misfortune which 
would greatly affect all, let it firſt be the 
care of our miniſters to propoſe, and next 

of the legiſlative power to execute, in the 
moſt maſterly manner, and in due time, 
ſuch meaſures as can ſecure permanent hap- 
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pPineſs at home, reſpect and honour abroad; 

=. Ro bringing about that bleſſing which every 
T9 real lover of Great Britain moſt heartily 

Il + wiſhes for. That is, thoſe meaſures to diſ- 
=—_- charge the monſtrous debt contracted by the 
| government; which can only be brought 
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about by the means of a proper circulation 
2nd extention of trade; which will employ 
the induſtrious manufacturer, the merchant, 
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1 and every other branch of a commercial na- 
1 tion; conſiderably increaſe his majeſty's re- 
In | Fee, and . every good purpoſe, 
Þ = and 
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and even the moſt  fanguine expectations 


both of ſubject and ſtate. In particular it 
will anſwer that great end which ought to 


be moſt in view, of paying the nation's 


debt. But, if this expedient ſhould be neg- 
lected, ſome individuals of the public will 


become immenſely rich and powerful, 


while the bulk of the nation is diſtreſſed in 
its trade, and groans under the unſupport- 
able burthen of taxes, to pay the intereſt of 
the vaſt debt contracted by the ſtate; which, 
as it is ſo very conſiderable, it muſt natu- 
rally have a very bad effect upon our poli- 


tical conduct both at home and abroad. 


For, as Hanway obſerves, the national debt 
and the being tributary to foreigners, for 
their part of it, weakens the energy of go- 
vernment. As there can be no doubt but 
_ our rivals, who are numerous, will take 
every poſſible advantage of us; they being 
all as ſenſible as ourſelves of the fituation 
of our finances, and our methods of recruit- 
ing them, and know full well that money 
is the ſinew of war, and that our actions 
of ſtate muſt neceſſarily be retarded, and our 
ſchemes fruſtrated, in proportion to our want 
of it. A conſideration that is of the very 
utmoſt conſequence to Great Britain, who, 
from the nature of her fituation, muſt ever 
be at vaſt expence to ſupport herſelf, and 
gy" into execution her gre” enterprizes, 


which 
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which draws upon her the jealous and en- 
vious eyes of all other nations; who would 
be glad of an opportunity to cruſh her with 
the weight of her NATIONAL DERBI: 
which, in the laſt twenty years has increaſ- 
ed upon us in a moſt ding and, we 
may truly ſay, in an unaccountable man- 
ner; that is, unaccountable to the public, 
for the great officers of government on/y can 
tell what is become of that vaſt ſum of 
money added to the debt of the nation in 
the laſt twenty years. And it is great pity 
that ſo great an object, ſo great a concern 
to the ſtate, ſhould not be made the real, 
not the pretended ſubject of parliamentary : 

_ enquiry. Were that to happen, we ſhould 
ſoon diſcover the great WoLves who have 
made ſo great an havock, and grown fat out 
of meaſure, by preying upon the vitals of 
this nation. We ſhould then know for 
what reaſons we have from ive millions, the 
former ſupplies in time of war, aſcended to 
to the rwe of en willant. 


© The public is not at a loſs to conceive the 
a of ſuch prodigal expences; but it is 
highly requiſite to have thorough conviction | 
of it, in order to root out the evil by public 
examples. How ſtrange does it appear in 
the eyes of judicious foreigners, to ſee the 
Britiſh nation ſo greatly 1 in debt as to be ap- 
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prehenſive of a bankruptcy and the irre- 


trievable ruin of the ſtate; and to behold at 


the ſame time, the officers of government 
growi 1 ſo immenſely opulent, as to think 
laying out more than 100,000 J. 5 
for the urchaſe of an eſtate, and 20, or 
20,000 J. at an election for a place in the 
ſenate; while our gavernors, and people em- 
ployed by the government, grow as rich as 
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fo corroborate * e made of 


he revenue of the Eaſt-India company, 


and to give further proof of the great im- 


portance thereof, it has been ſaid, “ that the 
terms, which lord Clive made in the Eaſt- 
Indies, are ſo advantageous, as to bring! in 


to the company an additional yearly income 
of two or three millions ſterling, beſides 


| raiſing affluent fortunes for his followers, 
and a e © one for himſelf.” cs 


Now may it not be aſked with propriety, 

whether it is not a great reproach to the un- 
| derſtanding of the Britiſh ſtate, to ſuffer a 
few of "hea ſubjects only, to acquire the 
| greateſt opulence, and ſuddenly make as 
great fortunes as eaſtern. princes, while the 


ſtate itſelf is Aubing, for want of money 


to pay off only the intereſt. of. her debt: 
% raiſe which, the government is put to 
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the diſagreeable neceſſity of overburthening 
and greatly diſtreſſing a great part of the 


nation, who have not thoſe means of accu- 


0 tages. 


India Company ſhould be entitled to the pri- 
; viledges and immunities, which have en- 


than the other merchants, and good ſubjects 
of his majeſty. Every thinking man who 
has any knowledge of trade and commerce, 
and knows the vaſt importance they are to 


will readily allow that it will be more for 
the intereſt of the whole Britiſh nation, 
conjunctly, that the revenue of the Eaſt- 
India Company ſhould become the property 
of the ſtate, and be applied to the real uſes 
of government, than to continue the pro- 
|  perty of the united merchants known by the 
name of the Eaſt-India Company. Becauſe, 
that revenue, if it was properly applied to 
the uſes of the ſtate (not to thoſe of in- 
tereſted officers of government) would ena- 
ble it, (by the means of ſuch a great acqui- 
| ſition, a and the additional revenue at home and 


Tay 


great ſhifts, and too frequently is under 


mulating riches, becauſe they are not al- 
lowed t e ſame opportunities and advan- 


 Whas ihn can be given, why the mer- 
chants who are united and ied the Eaſt- 


abled them to raiſe ſuch mene ſums, more 


this manufacturing and commercial nation, 


abroad. 


TW 7} 

ebroad, by a vaſt mncreaſe of trade, and greater 

exportation of our own manufaftures}, to 
put itſelf into ſuch a flouriſhing ſituation, as 

to diſcharge the national debt, and thereby 


not only ſapport, but alſo greatly gy 7 
an making CREDIT of the nation. 


"Delays, in ſuch important buſineſs, are 
Jangerous. The time of univerſal peace 


is the moſt fit to ſettle the internal affairs 


of a nation; for there is then time for 


| thought, and opportunity to hear, to ſee, 
and to judge aright. What pity would it 
be, if fo good, ſo advantageous a thought 


as that of ſuppreſſing the Eaſt-India com- 


pany, ſhould eſcape the notice of the few 
| true patriots that this nation can boaſt of at 
| preſent, By patriots, is not meant ſuch as, 
by dint of the Ciceronian art, gain the un- 
merited applauſes of the multitude, and 
make them ſervient to the gratification of 
their own views; but thoſe diſintereſted 
hg li della patria, 8 have Fabritian ſouls, 
| and, like that truly great man, are ready to 
forego all perſonal advantages, and devote 
| themſelves and their labours to the ſervice 
of their country: to theſe I preſume to 
| addreſs myſelf, and to remind them that, 
| ſhould this ſcheme be delayed, and another 
| war happen in the interval, it will then be 
attended with greater: difficulties, and ren- 
. dered 
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dered almoſt impractible by the greater op. 
poſition which will be made to it, and the 
attention which muſt be given to our ſafety. 
And therefore, if the ſcheme is worthy of 
| the notice of the government, the ſooner 
it is put in execution, the ſooner the ſtate 
will reap the advantages, and of conſequence 
the better it will be, both for the govern- 
ment and individuals; as the, greater reve- 
nue of the former will give the Jetter the 
greater proſpect of being relieved from their 
NOIR taxes, . 


But, it ſhould be remembered that, if the 
trade to the Eaſt- Indies ſhould be laid open, 
and the territorial property of the company 
comes under the care of our government, 
adlãs the property of the ſtate, particular care 
miſt be had in the choice of officers, that 

they may not be ſuffered to divide the ſpoil, 
and thereby apply to their own uſe and pur- 
| Poſes, what is here intended for the uſe of 
the ſtate. No officers ſhould have the 
lf means either clandeſtinely, or by connivance, 
to make ſudden princely fortunes, and re- 
| turn, after a few years abſence, to their own 
Country with millions, or half millions; 
which are ſums too large for particular per- 
ſons, too vaſt and unreaſonable for them to 
acquire at the expence of their a : 
, an 
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as 
and give great room to think that ſuch ſer- 
vants (regardleſs of the confidence placed 
in them), make every thing ſubſervient to 
NINE of their own VIEWS... 


That it may be in ſome oy wrong 
| nl inconſiſtent with our common notions 
| of equity, to deprive an individual, or body 
| of people, of priviledges and immunities 
| which they have purchaſed with their money, 

| I will not deny. But then this great truth 
| ſhould over-balance that and every other 
| confideration of the like kind, viz. 


I That private benefit muſt. 2 as in reaſon it 
| ought to do} give place to public good and ad- 
| vantage. It being certainly infinitely more 
| JUST that ſome opulent overbearing indi- 
viduals of the ſtate ſhould be deprived of 
their eaſy got ſuperfluity, than that the reſt 
and much greater part of the nation ſhould 
be deprived of their JusT RIGHTS, and the 


{tate itſelf ruined by an enormous DEBT, 


| which daily encreaſes our taxes, is burthen- 
lome to trade, and the deſtruction of the 
manufacturing. and labouring part of the 


| nation, wha are the chief ſupport and ſiren gth = 
of the ſtate. f 


If it ſhould be aid, i in oppoſition to my 


propola, that. it will not be for the true in- 
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the Eaſt-Indies open and free to all his 
majeſty's ſubjects, becauſe it might be ſoon 
_ overdone by the great number of adventurers, 
1 ftrongly deny it, For it 1s very evident 
that there is fo great a latitude for commerce 
in that trading and very extenſive part of 
the world, as to admit of as great an exten- 

tion of trade as the Britiſh merchants and 
adventurers can poſſibly with for, without 


| confined,. render them without Proper re- 
ſources, 


Baſt-India company of merchants, ſhould he 
diſſolved, it will enable us to have fo much 
the advantage over all other nations trading 
to the Eaſt-Indie 8, as to ruin their com- 
merce in that part of the globe, in the 
courſe of a very few years; to the 
no {mall diſappointment and mortification 
of the proud Spaniard, the artful French- 
man, and the undermining Dutch; who 


they can poſſibly make to oppoſe and over- 
turn this ſcheme of laying the trade to the 


Britain. A ſcheme that, if it ſhould be put 


into execution, will provide for all the ne- 
celiities of the ſtate without taxes, And as 


+ «9 


teref of the Britiſh nation to lay the trade to 


fear of a glut or overdoing it in the mannes 
ſome trades are; in which the places being 


"Daſs. 11 hs 3 Wie pely, 1 5 


there is no doubt will uſe all the interelt 


Eaſt-Indies open to all the Subjects of Great | 


it 


g + 31 } 
it Wut rie the wealth of the Englith, 
and enable them to underſell other nations, 
and gain the preference for their manufac- 


poveriſh and diſtreſs foreigners; who will 


ſupply us with, and by which they get a 
very conſiderable profit. Beſides, a free 


paſſage to that part of the world, Either to 


: 2 and Aſia. Ron os en Hip 
' * 
h An open and free 3 to the Eaſt- Indies 


the famous F amily Compact, Which waits 
only for a proper opportunity to cruſh other 
powers, but eſpecially that of Great Britain. 
The French would naturally be under the 


be a greater thorn in the ſides of thoſe two 
united and powerful nations, than Hanover 


tures and other exports, ſo it would im- 


then be under the neceſſity of applying to 
the Engliſh, not only for our manufactures, 
but alſo for many things which they now 


trade to the Eaſt-Indies would, very pro- 
bably, facilitate the diſcovery of a ſhorter 


the north-weſt round America, or the north- 
| caſt about the moſt northern CO; Daſts of Eu- 


would curb the inſolence of the Spaniards, 
| and their jealouſy of the Britiſh nation would 
keep them in great ſubjection: fear would 

prevent their joining with our great rivals 
| the French, and fo fruſtrate the deſigns of 


lame apprehenſions as the Spaniards; fo _ 
that the free trade to the Eaſt-Indies would 
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ſaving the other! 
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js in that of the Engliſh, in time of war, by 


being fo ſubject to the threat, and the poi. 
ſeſſion of our enemies. And if to this 
great acquiſition of trade, of revenue, and 


national advantages, in regard to the effect 


it muſt neceſſarily have on other commer- 
cial nations; I ſay, if to His, could be added 
the diſpoſal of his majeſty's electoral domi- 
nions, what an immenſe difference would it 
make in the Britiſh finances, by an additi- 


onal. income one way, and a conſiderable 


—- 


The Engliſh nation has, for a long time, 


been the dupe of the German powers, t 
preſerve a balance on the continent, and to 


keep poſſeſſion of Hanover; which has AF 


colt an immenſe ſum of Money that would 


be of infinite ſervice to us at this preſent 


Me have ſeen the meaſures in favour of 
German connections greatly. oppoſed ; but it 
Was by time-ſerving people, who had in view 
thegratificationof theirown purpoſes ; for, no 
ſooner did they find it for their own intereſt 
to eſpouſe thoſe very meaſures, than they 


approved of, and ſupported, what they had 


before fo warmly condemned and ſtrenuoul- 
Y oppoſed : and yet ſuch cople are called 


Patroits! However, as they are now in 


much 


E 

much better condition themſelves, in regard 

to wealth and dignity, they can afford to 
act from principle, inſtead of ſelf-love. And 
therefore, I hope they will, like the wind, 
ſhift about again and oppoſe every meaſure 
which may be propoſed to ſtrengthen Ger- 
man connections at the expence of the 
Engliſh finances. This they may do with _ 
a better grace at preſent than they could _ 
have done at any other time paſt ; becauſe, 
we have now the happineſs of ſeeing the 
moſt 1LLUSTRIOUS AND SACRED FAMI- | 
1iy oF Hanover firmly eſtabliſhed upon 

the Britiſh throne, with full poſſeſſion of the 
hearts of her ſubjects ; and with an amia- 

| ble and numerous iſſue, who are all 7rue 
Britons, in regard both to birth and ſonti- 
nents, ſo that they can have no natural affec- 
ion for, or predilection to the electoral do- 
ninions. Therefore, if thoſe dominions 
were ſold, the attention of the nation 
would, of conſequence, be drawn from 1 
very expenſive German connections, which _ ii 
ire made chiefly to defend them; greater 0 
ention would be given to the encoùrage- 
ment of our manufactures, and to the en- 
ey creaſe of our trade and commerce; which 
ad would more than counterbalance the loſs of 
11 Hanover, and keep a balance of power, 
ed chich we have been always dreaming about, 
in wut ſhall always be maſters of, while 
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at home, by giving all fitting encourage. 


ported ſuch unconſtitutional meaſures 4 
which will, for the time to come, be con- 
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we have an eye to our immediate bappin, 


ment to manufactures, trade, and navigation 
But, if thoſe principal means of our ſuppo 
are neglected, and German connections con- 
tinue to have fo great a ſhare of our regard, 
as they have had hitherto, the contrary mut! 
 meceflarily happen; that is, we thall neithe 
be able to ſecure our domeſtic welfare, or et. 
| preſerve the balance of power abroad ; un. 
leſs we are content to continue dupes te 
German princes, and ſupport them at an im- 
mence expence to this nation, as we hav 
often done, to the reproach of our under- 
ſtanding, and to the eternal diſgrace 0 
'thoſe miniſters, who propoſed, and ſup- 


ſidered, by every true Briton, as the mea 
ſures of 8 politicians. 


The Publics moſt reſpectful Servant, 


An untainted EN GLISHMAV. 
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DISCOURSE about TRADE. 


0 increaſk, by. an open and free 


the exports, not the imports, that gives 


the balance of trade, and make a commer- 
cial nation flouriſh. And, as that increaſe 


of imports will, by ſuch a meaſure, be very 


conſiderable, it will, of conſequence, keep 
our trading people w ell, and full employed, 
and provide a comfortable ſubſiſtence for 
many thouſands of very valuable ſubjects. 
It will alſo keep our filver at home, the 
want of which, by the large exportations 


of the Eaſt-India company of merchants, 
has long been a ou inconvenience to che 


public. 


II. From an increaſe of tiade FRY will 
neceffarily follow an increaſe of ſhipping, 
Which will give employment to a greater 


number of hands, and train them up to 


| the ſea, to ſerve the ſtate in time of war. 


III. In the third and laft place, to ſum 


up my diſcourſe, it is manifeſt, that by a 
due Encouragement of arts, and trade, and 
| navigation, N provifion will be made 


for 


trade, the EXPORTS of Great Bri- 
tain, eſpecially her manufactures; for it is 
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"XG 5 d 8 „ in "OY be no 
longer a burthen to the community, nor 
conſequently. have 7/# occaſion to trouble 
the eſtate with cheir complaints. And be. 
ing thus provided for, they will all chen. 
Fully, as occaſion may require, contribute 
to the ſupport, to.the ſtrength, and opulence 
of the nation: and by the great increase 
of revenue proceeding from trade, and thc 
poſſeſſions in the Eaſt-Indies, the Britih 
government will be able, in a ſhort time, to 


diſcharge the whole national debt: Provided, 


bbaowever, the affairs of the nation are con- 


Aucted, with proper œconomy; not a {laviſh 
mean- ſpirited parſimony, both unneceſſary, 
and unknown to the generous minds of true 
Britons, but the oppoſite extreme profuſion: 
the laviſhing, in the moſt * manner, 
| the treafire of the ſtate, | 8 


The great debt of hack nation ig u thus 
covided for, the- government inſtead of 
laying additional taxes, to burthen and 
oOppreſs the people, and bring on their ruin 
and the deſtruction of the nation, inſtea! 
of this fatal event. the contrary will ne- 
_ ' ceffarily happen; by being able, from the 
aforeſaid well adapted and happy cauſes, to 
take off gradually thoſe many and very bur- 
n taxes eee upon "the: Ve, 
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